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“ Prompt to improve and to invite, 


66 We blend instruct 


ion with delight."—Popr. 





“POPULAR | TALES. 





- T o virtue ifthese Tales porsande, 
** Our pleasing toil is well repaid.” 


—-—— 


FROM THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 


Bmily Clpundale. 
(Concluded.) 

Whilst her mind was thus be-clouded by 
doubts, she was one day anxiously examining a) 
public paper for East Indianews, when her eye 
wasarrested by the name of the frigate in which 
James Brenden had sailed: the article stated 


that the crew shortly after their arrival, were. 


infected with that dreadful disease, which for 
several years past has been the scourge of 
India ; and contained a list of those who had 
perished : in a moment the blood receded from 
her heart, for she saw the name, so dear to 
her on the fatal list. 

She had so often before suffered this fearful 
stroke in anticipation, that she had believed 
when it really arrived it could scarcely be a 
shock to her, she had thought she was utterly 
lost to hope, but she then found that some diin 
glimmerings had still remained unquenched 
in her bosom !—now they were all extinct. 
Yet she sunk not beneath the blow. <A sense 
of desolation haunted her heart, but it is prob- 
able she did not feel so intensely as once she 
would havedone. Her mind had been so long 
overclouded by de jection, that its energies were 
in some degree paralyzed, and the spirit of 
scepticism had bewildered it. 


After some ume John became impatient: 


that Loid S. did not, as he had hoped, come 
to an explanation; and interrogated Emily up- 
on the sub 7 She begged him to spare her 
feelings on this point, assuring him traly, that 
she believed his lordship had no such views 
respecting her; that on her part she regarded 
fim only as a friend, and was fully resolved 
hever to marry,—"* But,” interrupted her an- 
gry brother, “ Lam determined that you shall 
hiarry—and [ willnot have my plans frustrated 
by the caprice ofa silly giil.””  L:mily vainly 
protested that she could not submit to be con- 
trolled in this all important particular ; ; and, 
that she might not be an incumbrance to him 
Wourd most willingly live on her own por- 
‘ion, in any place he should command. Ile 
declared he would not vive her one dollar of 
ier fortune, (for he was sole trustee and guar- 
cian,) and that she should leave his house im- 
mediately, unless she pledged ber word to 
marry My. Turner within a month Deiven! 





|this extremity, she entreated but for one day, 


to decide between being turned upon the 
iworld destitute, and binding herself to be- 
come the wife of aman whom she detested. 

On the evening of this distracting rather 
than deciding day, thetemptercame. He ob- 
served her extreme dejection, and at length 
‘extracted from her a confession that her 
‘brother wished to compel her to a connexion 
‘at which her feelings revolted, and in case of 

cher non compliance, he threatened to banish 
her fiom her only home. 
| This information was sufficient :—Lord §. 
affected the utmost indignation against the un- 
natural guardian, and the deepest sympathy 
for the fair sufferer; whilst he secretly re- 
joiced, in the hope that this unexpected crisis 
would place her in his power. He earnestly 
besought her to accept the protection of his 
parents, until, by a judicial process, ker prop- 
erty could be recovered from her oppressor ; 
urged the perils of her present situation, and 
the necessity of immediate decision. 

The terrified Emily was shocked at his pro- 
position, She felt that her rights as a sister, 
and eve as a woman, had been flagrantly vio- 
lated, and that she now stood on the very verge 
of a precipice ; yet she shrunk from the idea 
of thus breaking her fetters, and throwing here 
self upon the protection of strangers. During 
this despairing interval, when each image 
that rushed upon her brain scemed more fear- 
fulthan the last, Lord S. exerted all bis elo- 
quence to overcome her abhorrence of flight, 
and finally succeeded in extorting her consent 
upon a solemn promise to take her immedi- 
ately to his mother, the Countess of P 

She suffered herself to be placed in his cur- 
ricle,with feelings completely stupitied and ex- 
hausted by the conflicts of the day, and agony 
atthe rash step which her brother’s cruelty 
had driven her to take —It was long ere she 
recovered from her abstraction, to observe 
surrounding objects, and when she did regain 
her self possession, she was horror struck to 
find that they were on the road to London di- 
rectly contrary to the direction of the Earl of 
P *s mansion. 

A conviction of Lord S *s villany fell 
like a thunderbolt on her heart ; and when in 
the anguish . her spirit she bitterly reproach- 
ed him for his perfidy, he acknowledged that 
this had been his design from their first ac- 

jue tintance, and pleaded in excuse the ardour 
of bis love. In vain she repulsed his protesta- 
tions with scorn, in vain she supplieated him 


























































42 
to leave her at the meanest hovel they passed :/ly, until, a few weeks since, I was called to 
he had too safely secured his lovely victim, to her couch of death.—I found her pale and 
resign her so easily. ‘emaciated ; but she did not request my atten- 
Before they reached his house in London, | dance with the hope of medical relief, for she 
the «gitation of Emily’s mind produced a vio-| well knew that her disease was confirmed con- 
lent f ver,and as she clasped her burning head. sumption. When I came into her presence 
she felt so:ne consolation in the dreary hope | she covered her face, from a sense of her deep 
that she might thus escape to the grave 5 bu! degradation. “ 1 feel that Lam dying,” she 
the aspirations of despair are often in mercy | said, “ and | cannot bear to-sink into the grave, 
denied ;—she at length recovered. T hough | without first endeavoring to palliate my guilt 
the light of ber soul had become obscured by to you, who once honoured me with your es- 
the clouds of infidelity, still her pride and her| teem. When we last met. your eye told me 
delicacy preserved her honour, until her that you thought me abandoned to remors¢- 
brother completed the work of ruin he had less profligacy.” 
begun, by writing a letter, in which he up-| I shall not, my sister, give you in detail our 
braided and renounced her forever, as an out-| conversation, (which was often interrupted by 
cast and disgrace to their family. After the/ the weakness of the invalid,and the overwhelm- 
-eipt of this crue! letter, she yielded herseif;ing emotions which it revived,) but will 
to .vilution, with the recklessness of despair | merely continue her history from the period in 
Three years had since elapsed, and, although | which I had last seen her.— 
known to be the mistress of Lord S. still her} After Lord S. received his fatal wound, in 
elegance and vivacity procured her a welcome | the agonies of a late remorse he had placed in 
reception in the most feshionable circles, and|her hands a packet, containing two letters, ad- 
she now whirled in the vortex of dissipation, | dressed to her by James Brenden. In the first 
as if to fly from the stings of reflection. |he stated, that having had a violent attack of 
Here the information of my friend ended. the prevailing disease directly after reaching 
and you can scarcely imugine my sensations|their place of destination, he was carried on 
while J} listened to it. “ Is, then, such a|shore to die ; and his case was thought so ut- 
change possible ?”? I thought. Can she who|terly hopeless, that his name was placed on 
wouldonce have recoiled from the least shadow | the list with the dead, but through the mercy 
of dishonour now submit publickly to wear the | of Providence, he was now convalescent. He 
livery of infamy ?”—Yet | wished to see her,! then reproached himself for having left Eng- 
that I might discover whether every trace of land without making one further effort to see 
virtue was lost. J wastold that I might pro-|her. “ But,’ he continued,“ my feelings were 
bably meet her at a bull, to be held at the Ar-| wrought to phrenzy on that dreadful evening, 
gyle Rooms the next evening. and before they had subsided, my fate was ir- 
Thither, accordingly, | went; and soon dis-|revocably fixed. My hasty decision has been 
covered the object of my search. She still the source of bitter, though unavailing repen- 
shone eminently conspicuous amid the blaze | tance 5 for | know not what may have been 
of beauty that surrounded her, but I saw that a} your resolution in consequence of my depar- 
shade of care jurked under the deceitful smile|ture. Perhaps, even now, you may be the 
that lighted her faces Her eye at length wife of—but no—I1 must not dwell upon what 
caught mine, and 1 knew by her crimsoned is fraught with madness.” He concluded 
cheek that she instantly recognized me. She| with conjuring her, if she had ever valued him 
turned away with assumed indifference ; and even as a friend, to relieve his intense anxiety 
Jeaning against a pillar, shaded her brow with|by replying immediately. 
her hand, whilstimages of former days we:e| This powerful appeal to her feelings, had 
doubtless passing in review before her, But, been written shortly after his landing in India, 
the season for reflection was short. In a few and fellinto Lord S *s hands, long before 
minutes she was led out by a young nobleiman, | his designs egainst his victim were accomplish- 
and, in the animation of the dance, appeared | ‘ed As he well knew it would be fatal to bis 
to lose the remembrance of what she had once | views, he suppressed the letter, and even con- 
been—the consciousness of what she now was_ cealed his knowledge of his cousin’s existence. 
Oh! [had seen her in the morn of life, | The other was written about =  inaager after, 
All lovely asa poet's fairy dream, and apparently under the conviction that she 
And unpolluted as the mountain snow ;— i'was married to Mr. Turner. * Yet surely. 4 
Now I beheld her, ere her bloom had fled, ine said “even if you have Round yourself to 
aoe ey calcite conte otthough, {2nothers there can be no crime in putting an 
J peor tothe suspense which now tortures the 
I left the assembly room, si at the ii heart that has loved you but too devotedly.” 
with contemplating the change. About two Even had this letter been promptly receiv- 
months alter this, the newspapers announced | ed, it would only have awakened her earlier to 
tbat Lord S. had fallen, mortally wounded, in!a sense of her utter wretchedness : she had 
aduel. From that period I could never dis- | | fallen from innocence before its arrival. 
cover what was the fate of the unhappy Emi sie As she sat by the bedside of her destroyer, 
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iracing these proofs of his fiend-like treachery, | FYROM THE TRENTON EMPORIOM. 
her heart writhed with unutterable anguish ; | Che Bast Wervring. 
but she forbore to reproach him, for she knew | “ Hoot away despair 
that the hand of death was upon him. Nor yield to eapuieitan 

A few days after this event, she was driven | The blackest sky may wear 
to desperation by intelligence of the arrival of | A sunny face to-morrow” 


James Brenden. in England. He bad risen to) It wasa Saturday night, and the widow of 


a licutenancy in the navy, and his five-years’ the Pine Cottage set by her blazing faygots 
term of service being expired, had returned to | with her five tattered children at her side, en- 
his native country, principally to learn with! deavoring, by listening to the artlessness of 
certainty the fate of that woman, whom not all/their juvenile prattie, to dissipate the heavy 
her seeming neglect and indifference, could igh om that pressed upon her mind. Fora 
teach him to forget. In the distraction of the| year her own fveble hand had provided for ber 
moment, when she heard of his return, she helpless femily, for she had no supporter— 
took a large quantity of laudanum ; for to her/ she sought no friend in all the wide unfriendly 
benighted soul, the grave appeared less terrible} World around But that mysterious Provi- 
than to witness his look of horror, when he! dence, the wisdom of whose ways are above 
should see her so lost and degraded. But she, human comprehension, had visited her with 
had little cause thus to seek death to shrend| wasting sickness, and her little means had be- 
her from his accusing eye —When he heard come exhausted. It was now, too, mid-winter 
the tale of her dishonor, and his own confirm. | and the snow lay heavy and deep through all 
ed misery, he would rather have beheld a/ the surrounding forests, while storms. stiil 
spectre, than the form his heart had cherished Seemed gathering in the heavens, and the dri- 
so long and so deeply. Hle immediately re | vingg wind roared amidst the bending pines, 
embarked for India, to avoid the possibility of and rocked her puny mansion. 
ever again hearing that name, which, through | The iast herring smoked upon the coals 
years of loneliness and exile, notwithstanding | before her ; it was the only article of food she 
his doubts and fears, had been a spell to his possessed ; and no wonder if her forlorn deso- 
soul. ‘late state brought up in her lone bosom all the 
Her attendants upon discovering she had anxieties of a mother, when she looked upon 
taken the fatal potion, instantly called in an) the children ; and no wonder, forlorn as she 
apothecary, who, by administering an emetic, Was, if she suffered the heart-swellings of dee 
prevented its deadly effect ; but the violent/ Spir to rise, even though she knew that He 
operation of the remedy ruptured a blood ves-| Whose promise is to the widow, and to the or- 
sel, and frequent hemorrhages from the lungs phan, cannot forget his word. Provideuce had, 
had reduced her to the verge of the grave,) Many years be fure, token from her her eldest 
when I was sent for. —During the two remain- is m who went from her forest home to try his 
ing weeks of her existence I was daily with| fortune en the seas, since which she had heard 
her, and yesterday witnessed the last throb of 0 note or tidings of bim—and in latter times, 
a heart, which, had she been placed in other) had, by the hands of death, ceprived her ofthe 
circumstances, might have received and im- companion and staff of her worldly pilyrimage 
parted so much happiness. lin the person of her husband, Yet to thie 
I had reason confi oatly to hope, that she| hour she had been upborne; she had not only 
sincerely repented of her unbelief and her er-| been able to provide for her little flock; but 
rorss We conversed wach on the subject of, bad never lost one opportunity of ministering: 
death; she appeared perfectly aware of its|‘o the wants of the miserable and the destie 
approach, and through aioning mercy, prepar-| tute. 
ed to meet it —When adv erting to her seduc- | The indolent may well bear with poverty 
tion, she said to me, * ance rematns. 
@nares on every side, yet had 1 not sinfully! The individual who has but his owh wanis to 
doubted the truth of my Bible, I should have | supply, may suffer with fortitude the winter of 
been preserved from falling ; butoh! L was) want—his aflections are not wounded, his 
darkened by scepticism, and prepared for de- beartisnot wrung. The most desolate in 
struction when the hour of peril arrived. | populous cities, may hope, for charity has not 
1 have filled my packet with her mournful) quite closed her hand and heart, and shut her 
history, and, even had J any vacant paper left eyes on misery. —But the industrious mother 
I should feel little disposed to write on any) | ‘of helpless and depending children—far from 
Other subject at present. It may perhaps) the reach of human charity, has none of these 
surprise you, my dear sister, that her fate! toconsole her, and such an one was the widow 
should have excited such an absorbing interest] of the Pine Cottage ; but as she bent over the 
in my mind; but had you known her in the! fire and took up the last scanty remnant of food 
days of her angelic loveliness. you too would) to spread before the children, her spirits seem 
have shed many a pitying tear over the early | to brighten up, as by some sudden and myste- 
blighted flower, still beautiful in ruin and in| rious impulse, and Cowper’s beautiful lines. 
death. ‘came uncalled across her mind ; 





































































Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust him for his grace, 
Behind a frowning Providence 

He hides a smiling face. 

The smoking herring was scarcely laid upon 
the table, when a gentle rap at the door and 
the loud barking of the dog attracted the at- 
teniion of the family. The children flew to 
open it, and a weary traveller in tattered gar- 
ments, and apparently indifferent health, enter: 
ed and begged a lodging, and a mouthful of 
food, * for’? said he “it is now 24 hours since 
1 tasted bread.” The widow’s heart bled 
unew, as under afresh complication of distress ; 
for her sympathies lingered not round her 
fireside. She hesitated not even now; rest 
anda share of all she had, she proffered to the 
stranger. “ We shall not be forsaken,” said 
she, “ or suffer deeper for an act of charity.” 

The traveller drew near the board—but 
whef he saw the scanty fare, he raised his eyes 
towards heaven in astonishment—* and is this 
all your store {” said he —* and a share of this 
do you offer to one you know not? then never 
saw I charity before! but madam” said he, 
continuing, * do you not wrong your children 
by giving part of their last mouthful toa stran- 
ger? “ Ah,” said the poor widow, and the 
tear drops gushed into her eyes as she said it, 
*“‘ T have a boy, a darling son, somewhere on: 
the face of the wide world unless heaven has 
taken him away, and I only act towards you 
as 1 would that others should act towards him. 
God, who sent manna from heaven, can pro- 
vide for us as he did for Israel—and how) 
should I, this night offend Him, if my son 





THE TRAVELLER. | 


** He travels and expatiates as the bee 
‘* From flower to flower, so he fromland to land.” 





Avecutures in the Peninsula. 
BY A BRITTISH OFFICER, 


The Douro, which parts Spain from Portus 
wal, exhibits fine scenery near its banks : but 
the passaye is sometimes dangerous. From 
a dizzy height you look down upon it, foam- 
ing along its craggy bed, while the ascent 
on the other side appears impracticable, 
and presents to the eye nothing but a wall of 
nearly perpendicular rocks, of which the ea- 
gles and other birds of prey seem to have 
undisturbed possession. The descent from 
the Portuguese side is nearly two-thirds of a 
mile ; and the passage across the river is ef- 
fected by three ropes, which play upon each 
other through running blocks secured toa 
scaffolding, and worked by a wheel. On ac- 
count of the fair, there was a good deal of pas- 
sing from the Spanish side. The men twist 
their heels over the rope, having their waist 
secured to it by a cord, and holding on by their 
hands. The women contrive to sit in a sling, 
and in this way are drawn across with surpri- 
sing expedition. It was amusing to see a par- 
ty, consisting of half a dozen men and women, 
two or three cows, and some noisy pigs, all 
brought over at the same time. In summer, 
the current is less rapid, and cattle can easily 
be made to swim across. 

At sunset we begun to descend a mountain, 





should be a wanderer, destitute as you, and he| 
should have provided for him a home even| 
poor as this—were 1 to turn you unrelieved 
away.” 

The widow ended and the stranger spring-| 
ing from his seat, clasped her in his arms—' 
* God has indeed provided just such a home| 
for your wandering son—and has given him 
wealth to reward the goodness of his benefac-. 
tress—my mother! oh my mother !” 

It was her long lost son; returned to her 





and, by a fatality not unusual with travellers in 
this country, found ourselves in a deep ravine, 
with a river before us, and no traces of any 
road. Shepherds’ fires were gleaming in the 
distance, but the river was between us and 
them. We had no alternative but to re-as- 
cend, and endeavor to fall in with some road 
which might conduct to a village. When we 
regained the heights, village lights appeared 
on every side ; but by some “ cantrip sleight,” 
as we advanced they seemedto recede. At 


bosom, from the Indies abounding in riches.|length, having crawled and stumbled about 


He bad chosen that disguise, that he might! for upwards of two hours, as romances begin, 
the more completely surprise his family? and (although it led to the end of our wanderings,) 
never was surprise more perfect, or followed) we heard a deep-toned bell; followed in the 
by a sweeter cup of joy. That humble resi-| direction of the sound, and soon discovered a 
dence in the forest was exchanged for one com-| broad pathway. We had not descended (for 
fortable, and indeed beautiful, in the valley,!we were again descending some mountain) 
and the widow lived long with her delightful) more than a quarter of a mile, when we came 
employments of virtue ; and at this day the) toa little oratory, ortemple. Here we are!” 
passer by is ofien pointed to the luxuriant wil-/cried 1. About two hundred yards farther, 
low that spreads its branches broad and green| we came toa second, then toa third—fourth 
above her grave, while he listens to the reci-|—in short, for a good mile, we found nothing 
tal of this simple and homely, but not altoge-|buttemples. ‘ What are all these temples ?” 
ther worthless tale. ciied we to some persons standing before a 
— group of houses, at which we had now ar- 

To retort an injury is to be almost as bad as! rived, “‘ They are the temples of Las Hermi- 
the aggressor. When two throw dirt against|tas,” replied a decrepit old man, who was 
each other, can either keep clean ? | crawling up the road we had descended, with 
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a lichted piece of charcoal between two regen jako the clods. The scarcity of cattle in this 
which he was continually blowing with his| part of Spain has no doubt put them upon this 
breath, to enable him to see his w a dopa The | invention ; and they are enabled by it to culti- 
tempies of Las Hermitas !” said we ; “ and) vate spots where no oxen could have ploughed 
where are you going at this time of hon ??| The women in this part are extremely fan- 
«* To say my prayers at the farthest temple,’’|tastical in their style of dress. Their hair is 
replied he ; “ my sins are many, and my neni neatiy plaited, and tied up with various colour- 
itence must be great—God be with you !’—/ed ribands, which hang down in tails, Round 
We bade the old penitent * Good night,” and | their necks they wear gold chains, from which 
addressed ourselves to some peasants who}|depend crosses or other trinkets, such as fi- 
came outto see who had arrived. “ Isthis|gures of certain saints. ‘These constitute the 
the village of Las Hermitas ?”—* No !—it is| fair damsel’s dowry, who is of great or moder- 
lower down.” We took one of these fellows! ate fortune, according to the size and splendour 
for a guide, and, after passing another little | of her necklace ; so thata swain has never occa- 
regiment of temples, arrived at our head-! sion to make those impertinent inquiries which 
quarters. We were not long in finding out) fortune hunters with us are obliged todo. A 
the house of Fransisco Junqueira, a great cat-| ‘half- shawl, generally red, and always bordered 
tle-dealer, where we soliced ourselves with a/ with a different colour, is thrown over her 
mess of fowl, garlic, ham, and cabbage, all shoulders, and drawn in rather tight about the 
stewed together, waist, The frock is yellow or red, but seldom 
On the following morning I rose with an,of the same colour with the shawl ; if this 
impatience to view the place at which it had, should be red, the frock will be a bright yellow 
cost so much trouble to arrive. Beneath the! with ared border. Somuch forcostume. In 
windows of my bed-room dashed along the Be-!| person, they are of middle size ; eyes black 
bay, a wild, romantic stream, in one part clear | and sparkling ; teeth white and regular ; and 
and smooth as the polished crystal ; in anoth-|if I add, that labour has given them the lustre 
er, broken by rocks, foaming and tumbling i in| of health, 1] think the picture will be complete. 
waterfalls. An excellent stone bridge carries} The description, however, in toto, only sults 
the traveller into the Orense road 3 ; and, in! the peasant woman in her holiday attirements, 
spite of the steepness of the mountains, which! when the dance calls her forth to the village- 
rise from the very brink of the river, the in-| green. 
dustrious Gallician has forced the cultures of; A fast-day in the Asturias always concludes 
the vine nearly to their summit. with a Romaria, aterm which originally signi- 
Returning from the bridge, my surprise fied a pilgrimage to Rome. In the evening, 
was great at beholding, in so poor a village,, the town becomes nearly empued of its inhab- 
the turrets of a magnificent cathedral, built) itants, who all repair to some village, where a 
about four hundred years ago by two bishops| grove is generally to be found. ‘Tables are 
of Astorga, and maintaining at present an. arranged, and furnished with wine, lemonade, 
administrator and four chaplains. To this ca-| and cigars. Fiddlers and pipers are in numer- 
thedral and to these hermitages, people come | ous attendance, although select parties gener- 
from all parts of the Peninsula: the m: ‘imed, | ally bring their music with them. Here you 
the lame, the blind, penitents, and those devo-| | may see groups of young men and woman, of- 
ted to religion from their youth, flock hither iten the first families in the place, waltzing, 
to offer up their prayers. The approach to|or dancing the bolera ; there a mixed multi- 
this venerable pile is through a spacious court, tude of peasantry and sailors and soldicrs, fi- 
rather fancifully paved with coloured pebbles | uring away at the rustic fandango. ‘This is 
On the right-hand side of this court, beneath) the dance which has charms for me: in it you 
an arcade, are twelve wooden figures, large as | see sportive nature branching out into attitudes 
life, representing the apostles. bs most grotesque, and yet not inelegant.— 
Our next stage wasat Tolosa, a fine old town,! The peasant lads ure arranged on one “ido 
considered the capital of Guipuscoa, and situ-| their fair partners, with long braided hair 
ate inthe centre of a beautiful and picturesque | reaching to the waist, being opposite to them. 
country. The peasantry here have a methou| Now they advance, snapping their fingers like 
of turning up the soil which I have no where! castanets at each turn of the tune ; then, look- 
clse seen or heard of. ‘The instrument of hus-| \ing languishingly upon each other, they pause 
bandry to which I allude is a fork consisting ofa moment, recede, sidje, and wurn round.— 
two prongs, in figure and proportion like a| The variety of costume in the men, the pecu- 
small h, the handle being about one half long- liar neatness of the women, with the graceful 
er than the prongs. Lach manor woman is! movements of their arms, finish the picture. 
furnished with two of these implements : | In the dance you see the Spaniards under 
standing generally three abreast, they force|their most flattering character, for it costs 
them into the soil at the same time, and, lean-| them nothing to be gay. If they were half as 
ing back, tear up a ridge of iand as effectually | jealous of their liberties as they are of their 
as the plough would have done: a fourth per-| pleasures, they would be the {rcest peopte on 
son follows with a hoe, whose business it is tol earth. 













































































‘MISCELLANEOUS. 


** Variety we still pursue, 
** In pleasure seek for something new.” 








FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 


A Pragwent. 

As the thin cold vapours of morning are to 
the glorious luminary of the skies—as the ver- 
nal rose is to the withering blasts of time— 
as the mariner’s bark is to the maddened bil- 
lows of the deep—as the sand of the desert is 
to the potent winds of heaven ; sois the life of 
man to the formidable waves of adversity. 
We may one day see him holding aside the 
durky curtain that veils the regions of futurity— 
and anticipating fondly the happiness, and en- 
joyments which the fairy regions of fancy por- 
tray to his mind. We may view him as he 
gently reposes ona flowery bed, in the golden 
temple of pleasure—as he listens to the allur- 
ing songs of modern syrens—as he ambulates 
with Hygeiathe refreshing gardensof health—- 
or as he wanders with Flora in the fragrant 
groves of Hybla. We may behold him as he 
sits beneath the shady branches of the tree of 
literature—as he participates in those happy 
enjoyments that are cultivated in the blooming 
vale of science—as he sits enthroned in the 
bosom of an angelic partner—or as he is just 
stepping from the giddy stage of boyhood, into 
the blissful arms of Hymen. In the midst of 
these transitory joys we may behold him on 
the one day, and on the next, we may find him 
the wretched victim of despair. We may see 
his fond hopes—his earthly happiness, pros- 
trated in a moment ; nay, in the very twinkling 
of an eye—by unseen poverty’s alarms—by 
pale death’s chilling hand—or by the perfidious 
demeanour of an enemy, decked in the garb 
of innocence. 

Could we but see all those horrific monsters 
that rear their heads in the highway of life, or 
even anticipate their near approach we should 
be prepared to meet them with anair of dignity. 
Could our eager eyes penetrate the veil of 
innocence, that is thrown loosely around the 
form of him, 





*€ who looks so plump and fair 

** While rankest venom foams within ;” 
Could the tender “ smiles upon which he 
feeds,” bespeak the poisonous breath he 
breathes, how many an unsuspecting being 
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friendship—they courted his honour beneath 
the mantle of benevolence ; and finally robbed 
him of his all, and left him the victim of des- 
pondency. ’Tis thus the Demon of deceit 
stalks abroad in all the majesty of pomp and 
splendour, ’tis thus he blasts the hopes, and 
the virtues of the youthful mind, and thus does 
he creep into the habitations of innocence, to 
annihilate the peace and harmony of society. 

I have seen a virgin, whose lu.ecly and ate 
tracting countenance shed a lustre on society, 
and whose virtuous heart added a “ deathless 
laurel” to the wisdom of her sex. I beheld 
her just as the glorious king of day was rolling 
his fiery car up the eastern skies—lI gazed up- 
on her heavenly form with transports of ecsta- 
cy, as she walked over the flowery fields, lis- 
tening to the choristers of the forest. Butah! 
ere the dark mantle of night was again thrown 
over the varied face of nature, she became a 
prey to the “ grim tyrant Death :””—her ruby 
cheeks had changed their hue—she was clad 
in the habiliments of the grave. ‘Thus sud- 
denly is the happiness of life blasted—thus 
honour, virtue and affection decay—thus are 
the delicacies of the soul corrupted—thus do 
the blushing tints of beauty fade. 

ZANA., 


——e 


Toman. 

Woman is a very nice and a very complica- 
ted machine. Her springs are infinitely deli- 
cate ; and differ from those of aman pretty 
nearly as the work of a repeating-watch does 
from that ofatown-clock Look at her body ; 
how delicately formed ! Examine her senses: 
how exquisite and nice !—Observe her un- 
derstanding how subtle and acute! But look 
into her heart; there isthe watch-word, com- 
posed of parts so minute in themselves, and 
so wonderfully combined, that they must be 
seen by a microscopic eye to be clearly com- 
prehended. 

The perception of a woman is as quick as 
lightning. Her penetration is intuition; I 
had almost said instinct. Bya glance of her 
eye she shall draw a deep and just conclusion. 
Ask her how she formed it; she cannot an- 
swer the question. 

As the perception of women is surprisingly 
quick ; so their souls and imaginations are 
uncommonly susceptible. Few of them have 
culture enough to write ; but when they do, 





how lively are their pictures! how animated 


would escape the direfal tortures of adversity, | their descriptions ! Butif few women write, 


and the cruel jaws of death, while in the spring 
time of life. 

I have scen a youth rove in those blissful in- 
closures, where innocence, and honour, and 
virtue dwell. I have seen him trip along the 
flowery fields of nature, as free from iniquity as 
is the morning violet : but alas! the walls that 
enclosed his noble principles withstood not 
the deadly blasts of false pretenders. They 
hovered around him clad in the attire of 


they all talk ; and every man may judge of 
them in this point, from every circle he goes 
into. Spirit in conversation depends entirely 
upon fancy ; and women all over the world 
talk better than men. Have they a character 
to portray, or a figure to describe ? they give 
but three traits of one or the other, and the 
character is known, or the figure placed before 
our eyes)s Why? From the susceptibility 





of their imaginations their fancies receive live: 











ly impressions from those principal traits, and 
they paint those impressions with the same 
vivacity with which they received them, 

Get a woman of fancy warm in conversation. 
she shall produce a hundred charming images, 
among which there shall not be one indelicate 
or coarse. Warm a man on the same sub- 
ject; he shall possibly find stronger allusions, 
but they shall neither be so brilliant nor so 
chaste.——Sherlock, 


—————- 


Hlattery. 

A beggar man, on his rounds in a popular 
parish in Ayrshire, took the liberty of rapping 
at the door of the best house init. It so hap- 
pened, that the only domestic in the house was 
a cook, who left her own immediate business 
toopenthedoor, Seeing that it was a beggar- 
man who had disturbed her, she very angri- 
ly bade him leave the house, and go and work 
* Oh,” said the gaberlunzie, ‘* 1 suppose if I 
maun, I maun ; but afore | gang, I canna help 
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The Great Unknown.—As one of the Italian 
venders of stucco was passing along George- 
street, Edinburg, with a bust of the *“* Great 
Unknown” on his arm, he accosted Sir Wal- 
ter, while he was conversing with professor 
Wilson, with the usual question, * Sere vill 
you buy?” Sir Walter smiled, and asked if 
it was a good likeness. Italian—‘ O, yes, ’Tis 
de Great Unknown—very good likeness.” — 
Professor—* Did you ever see him ?”—Italian 
“No Sere.” Professor—* Is the bustlike this 
gentleman!” The Italian looked steadfastly 
at Sir Walter, and then exclaimed, * QO, yes, 
by Gar, ’tisde great living unknown! I have 
much profits by your head, Sere-yill give 
you dis for nothing.” 

—— 

Advantage of Ignorance.—-An Yrishman 
hearing there was a Jetter in the post-office 
for him,went for it. On it being handed tohim 
he frankly confessed he could not read, and 
requested the postmaster to open it, and let 





saying, that I hae na seen sa bonny a fit (foot) | him know the contents—which he very readie 
ina’ colf or carrich.” “ Ye’re no the first ly did.— After getting all the information he 


that said that, gude man,” said the mollified 
lady of the dripping-pan, ‘* mony have thocht 
the same—come in poor bodie, an’ | will e’en 
gie ye a chack.” 

——— 


Anecdote.—The Rev. Mr. H. a gentleman 


of singular humour, had retired to ease and! 


independence as the rector of *****. Being 
a justice of the peace, he was frequently teazed 
with some idle difference among the inhabi- 
tants of the place. Not being willing to be 
broken in upon by such frivolous complaints, 
when application was made to him for redress 
of some imaginary injury, his custom was to 
dismiss them with saying— tHe would send for 
them when he had leisure to attend to their 
business.”” The first rainy day that next hap- 
pened, he took care to send for the parties, and 
received them sitting in the porch ofthe door, 
which just provided shelter for himself and 
clerk, whilst the complainants were obliged to 


stand exposed tothe inclement sky,all the while | 


uncovered, to pay proper respectto the king’s 
justice of the peace. By these means he en- 
tirely cured the country folk in the neighbor- 
hood, of litigious dispositions. His biunt man- 
ner of enforcing wholesome truths as a cler- 
gyman, was as remarkable as his peculiarity in 


nee . 
the commission of the peace. One Sunday as 


he was preaching on moral duties from these 
words :—="* Render therefore unto all their 
cue,” in explaining his text, he observed that 
there were duties which man owed to him- 
self as well as to others. “ And,” added 
he, “ when they are not attended to. I have not 
a good opinion of that man. 


part of the church,“ 1 never have had a good 
opinion of you, John Trott, since you sold me 
those sheep, six months age and never called 
for the money.” 


For this reason,” | 
he proceeded, turning himself to a particular! 


wanted, he knowingly shrugged up his shoul- 
ders, thanked him for his politenes, and drily 
observed, ** When I have some change, Ill 


call and take it.” 
eee - TS eT] 


SUMMARY. 


Mrs Colvin’s Weekly Messenger.—This valuable lit- 
}erary miscellany, has again made its appearance after 
a suspension of a few weeks. The Messenger is publish- 
ed in Washington. The price is $4, per annum. 
| Literary Prizes —The Publishers of the Boston Spec- 
'tator offer the following Premiums: For the best Moral 
| Tale, Ten Dollars, the same for the best Poem of not 
less than forty nor more than one hundred lines—and 
‘the same for the best Essay The articles to be sent in 
(post paid) and inserted in the Spectator previous to the 
close of the present volume 

A new novel is now in press at New- York and Boston, 
entitled The Bucaniers, or a Romance of our own 
Country in its ancient day, illustrated with divers mi- 
{raculous histories, gathered from the most authentic 
‘chronicles and affirmed records extant, from the settle- 
iment of Neivar Nederlants until the times of the famous 
| Richard Kidd, carefully collected in five books. 
| A publication has been commenced in New-York, call- 
ed The Manuscript. Itis similar in its character to the 
| Sketch Book of Irving. 














MARRIED, 

In this city on the 12th inst by the Rev. T. F. King, 
'Mr. John Tobias, to Miss Nancy Holmes, both of this 
| city. 
| On the 11th inst by the Rev. Mr King, Mr. Abraham 
| Like, to Miss Julia Scott. 
| At Athens, on the 2d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Prentiss, 
'Mr. Win. H. Spencer to Miss Emily Fosdick. 
| At Hillsdale, on the 4th inst. by Johu A. Showerman, 
Esq Mr. Richard Krum, to Miss Diana Adams, all of 
| that place. 





DIED, 

In this city, on the 3d inst. Nathaniel Porter, in the 
73d year of his age. 

On the 7th inst. an Infant son of Mr. Hezekiah Steet. 

In Albany, on the 9th inst. Mrs. Sophia Jenkins, foes 
jmerly of this city, aged 52 
| At Stuyvesant on the 9th inst, Mr Increase Benmts, & 
ithe &i yeur cf his age, 
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_ POETRY. — 





FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
TO-—— 
Farewell thou gay and lovely 
Thou innocent and fair— 
Nope spreads her sky above thee, 
Thy path is free from care. 


Thine eyes but smile in gladness, 
In joy, which gilds the way ; 
Ilow can’st thou know of sadness 

So early in life’s day ? 


Farewell !—but may I meet thee 
Again, as thou art now; 
And may no sorrows greet thee, 
To stain thy joyous brow. 
Henry. 





FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
THE JOYS OF LIFE, 

The joys of life are few indeed— 
Its woes come like a rushing steed, 

And in their quick and wild career 
Around the wearied heart, 

They seem its every string to sear— 
Its every pang to Start: 
Oh there are hopes—but what are they ? 
They come and vanish soon away— 
They raise our thoughts to song and glee, 
Then mock us in our agony. 


Hope's a delusive dream—alas ! 

A rainbow sinile that soon will pass— 
A rainbow of the morning sky 

That sparkles thro’ the misty gloom, 
To please the unsuspecting eye ; 

A promise, ay !—but of the tomb, 

For tempests lurk beneath its dyes, 

And lure us on a sacrifice 

To visions bright and fair that be-— 

But fickle as the rolling sea. 


The joys of life, yes they are few, 
Aud they, how oft are transient too-—— 

As is the vivid lightnings gleain, 

Or rolling thunders peal ; 

This dies away, and that doth stream, 
And quick as thought in darkness steal : 
But Friendship is of firmer mould, 
lt warms with age—when love is cold— 
Though love and friendship are to me 
The brightest blessings that can be. 


Williamsport, Pa. August, 1827. P. 


a 
FROM THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR, 
THE HOUR OF EVE, 


Thefe’s beauty in the evening hour, 


When the heait is calm and the sky is bright, 


When the dew is sparkling on the flower, 


Like diamonds in the young moonlight— 


When the lover guides his little boat 


’Neath his lady's lattice o’er the stream, 


Which seems o'er the sleeping waves to float, 


Like the shadowy thing of a fairy’s dream. 


When each star in the silent deep that gleams, 


Lai 


e the tear dew'd eye of beauty seems. 


————<—————— oe 









There's holiness in the evening hour, 
When the knee is bent and the heart is rais‘d ¢ 
And the vesper hymn steals o'er lake, thro’ bower, 
And the Father of heaven and earth is praised 
When healthy nature calmly sleeps, 
And the forest beasts in their caverns crouch 3 
Or an anxious mother wakes and weeps, 
Watching her suff ring infant's couch, 
Oh ! look around ye and believe, 
Holy is the hour of eve. 


There's terror in the evening hour, 

When the weary traveller wends his way 
Thro’ unknown paths; and tempest lower, 

And lightnings through the storm clouds play. 
When fearful, the silence of night is broke, 

By the yell of beasts that affrighted roam 
The trackless wild ; when night birds croak, 

And the trembling lost one, weeps for home. 
Then look around ye and believe, 
There’s terror in the hour of eve. 


There's pleasure in the hour of eve, 
In the halls where light and beauty shine ; 
Where the songs of mirth all cares ielieve, 
And sorrow is drowned in ruby wine ; 
Where music swells, and maidens dance 
Like spirits of air, thro’ the fairy scene, 
And the flowers of life to the youthful glance, 
Seem thornless, harmless, evergreen, 
Oh! turnaway, and then believe, 
False pleasure, is that of the hour of eve. 


There's quiet in the hour of eve, 
In the peasant’s cot, where contentment smiles 

When the sacred book their cares relieve, 
Or the song of innocence time beguiles ; 

Where health gives happiness, and sleep 
Is cheerful, careless and serene ; 

And woodbines round his cottage creep, 
Like contented life and evergreen. 

Still gaze on this, and still believe, 

Elis, is the calmest hour of eve. 








* And justly the wise man thus preached to us all, 
** Despise not the value of things that are smal!.” 


Answer to the PuzZLES in our last, 
Puzz_LE 1.—Mo-nt-re-al, 
PuzzLe 1.—Oxford. 
NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
Fre Adam was, my being first began, 
Pure and unspotted, till defiled by man— 
But stop; | ask that sex’s pardon first: 
*Tis said that woman’s heart made me accurst, 
And yet, such Jove | bear to human kind, 
Their choicest blessings are through me consigned, 
Relief from pain, and balm for ev’ry ill, 
Nor is this all; [ other gifts add still. 
Gold, silver, precious gems; they are al! mine, 
Which to their use I willingly resign ; 
And in return the only thing I ask 
Is, that they tell my name, an easy task. 
Il. 
My first is on the rein -deer’s head, 
My second is a measure, 
My total is a fav'rite dance, 
ln which some take great pleasure. 





RURAL REPOSITORY. 
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